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ASSTBACT 

In response to the growing awareness of ^e impact of 
sexist languaae in society, m'iTiy writers and educators haS^ begun to 
use either noncontrived "inclusive" pronouns ("he or she," "s/he," or 
"he/she"l. or contrived inclusive pronouns ("tey") in place of the^^\ 
traditional "exclusive" pronouns (male referents only) - A study vas"^ ^ 
undertaken to discover the effects of inclusive/exclusive language on 
college st vdents ' reading compreheiisicn, their deter alDation of the 
quality of written materials (perceived human interest), and the 
likelihood of their adopting inclusive pronoun usage after reading 
materials containing it. Three hundred f if ty*eight students were 
randomly assigned to one of three language conditions: (1 ( exclusive 
(ZLjQOiicontriv-ed^ttiiLu^ "s/he," and ( 3» contrived inclusive 
"tey- " After reading one of three experimental passages , the subjects 
were administered tests measuring comprehension, perceived huaian 
Interest of the materials, and likelihood of adoption of zh^ language 
fciai used. Analysis of data revealed no significam: main or^^ 
interaction effects or any of the dependent variables. The results 
provide partial support for the continued use of inclusive language 
in writteti materials, (FL) 
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The Effects of ( ncl US I ve/Exc I us I ve language On 
Reading Compr^^ihens I on ^ Perceived Human 
Interest, and Likelihood of 
Inclusive Pronoun Usege 



Abst rect 

Thfs study Investigated the effects o^ i ncl us i ve/exc i us 1 ve 
language on students' ccfTiprehensI on end hurnan interest evaluation 
of written rn^tertdls, and the likelihood of thetr adopting inclu* 
sive pronoun usage. Three hundred ftfty-etpht students were 
randomly assigned to one of three language condttlohs: (I) exclu' 
sWe, "he," (2) non-contrtved Inclusive, ^'s/he/' and (3) contrived 
Jnclusive, **tey,*' Following subjects* reading of one of three 
experimental passages, a test wes administered measuring comprehensl 
perceived human Interest, and 1 1 kel I hood of adopt Ion of Inclusive 
language forms. Analysis of the date filled to Indicate significant 
and substantial main or Interaction effects on asy of the dependent 
variables. These results were Interpreted In tentative support of 
continued Jnci ustve language usaga In written irmterlals. 
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In recent years, much attention has focused on the !npacn of 
gender roles and sexism In Am€rlcan society. Pertinent discussions 
and research can-be found In mc»t fl«lds# including general semantic 
(^osmajlan,. 1972) , mass cormun I cat ton (busby, 1975; Mliis, 197^), 
social psychology (Osmond & Martin, 1975)t education (Lynch, 1975; 
TIedt, 1976), social work (Kahn^ 19V5)i business (Stephenson, 1975), 
and the publishing industry (Harper ftow, 1976; John WMey & Sons, 
1977; Scottj Foresmanp ^ Company, 197^)' 

in the fields of speech and communication, several scholars 
outline methods by which educators can Increase student sensitivity 
to gender roles as they affect human communication (Karre^ 1976; 
Sprague, 1875; Trenholm Todd-Manc M las , 1978)* They suggest the 
development and usage of curriculum units explaining how gender role 
develop and how they impact on comrnun I cat Ion transact lon&« They 
also suggest that teachers can ftcUttate constructive changes by 
modeling preferred behavlofs* 

An often discussed and controversial be>>avIoral change^ Is the 
substitution of traditional, masculine, third person pronouns ,(e g*, 
*'he,*' "his," and "him") with alternative pronoun constructions (e*g* 
"he or she,*' "s/he," "him/her," and **her or hts'*)* which advocates 
claim are cnore likely to elicit equal likelihood perceptions of male 
and female referents* The a 1 ternat tve pronouns ar^ sometimes desig- 
nated as "Inclusive," meantng Inclusive of both male and female 
referents, while the traditional generics are referred to as '*exclu- 
s!ve>" Implying their perceived referencing of nvale target persons 



only (Burr, Ounn^ t Farquhar, i972a} Burrj Dunn, F'arquher^ 1972b; 
Jbhnson & Kelly, 1975; Kramer, Thorne, & HenUy, 197S)» 

A few writers have argued In favor of Introducing new words to 
the language, which II^^c the lesser contrived Inclusive cons t ruct Ions j 
are also Intended to referancf equally both oen and women (Densmore, 
1970; HlUer ^ , 1972). For Instance, Miller and Swift advocate 

the Introductlor. of **tey'* for ^'he/she/' '*ttm," for *^KIm/herj^^ and 
"ter," For "his/her.*' So*re people prefer the contrived, salient 
character of this latter type of tncJuslve alternative as a means of ^ 
heightening receiver awareness of previously existing language ^^^^^ 
biases against women tn favor of men (Blauberga^ 1978)* 

Educators have responded to the I ncl us I va/exct us 1 va language 
discussion In several ways* Some have modified both their sptaktng 
aid writing behaviors to Include tht proposed Inclusive languasTe 
constructions. Some have modified elth&r the I r 8p*aki ng or writing 
behavior, but not both. Lastly, many educators continue using cx" 
elusive language constructions, remaining unconvinced as to the 
possible negative Impact of exclusive language on human communication 
(Alter, 1976} Etzionl, ]$72) , 

Despite Individual differences In attitude toward and usage of 
inclusive language, virtually every major textbook publishing 
company has established guidelines requiring usage of Inclusive 
rather than exclusive language (Hat&ejL & Row, 1 976iHoH> '^Lneha rtj___ 
& Winston, 1976} John WHey & Sons, 1977} Random House , 1975; Scott, 
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jn & Company, 1974)* Also, the American Psycho) ogi ca T Association 
:he lead in establishing guidelines using inclusive language In 
rnal publications (APA Publication Manual Task Porce, 1977; APA 
iask Force on Issues of Sex Bias !n Graduate Education, 1975) ^ and 
tfiese guidelines are 'honored by the editors of most behavioral science 
journs 1 s , 

Unfortunately^ since th^re is lUtte empirical evidence avilLable 
assessing the effects of inclusive languageon learning and receiver 
perceptions, ft Is not possible to assert with confidence whether It 
is asso^:lated with unf oreseen*-yet damaging—consequences. For this 
rfeason^ diffusion experts argue In favor of formative evaluations as 
neans of detecting problems with innovations prior to their continued 
usage or modi f Icatftoin (Gagne & Brlggs» 197^; Havelock, 1973; Rogers^ 
& Shoemaker, 1970* ^ 

While it Is probably premature to determine whether adoption of 
Indus ive language brings about real changes In students' gender role 
attitudes and behaviors^ It !s necessary that formative evaluations 
be conducted to determine whether these new laivgiJ^e practices ad- 
versely affect learning outcomes. At minimum, educators need to know 

whether Inclusive language adversely affects comprehension and perceived 

^ - - 

quality of written materials. In addition^ formative evaluations may 
yield evidence Indicating which of the many suggested Inclusive Ian- 
^lage practices are the preferred alternatives* It was in an effort 
to obtain some of this Information that the present investigation was 
Conducted^ 



The next section reviews perti/ient research and specifies the 
specific research questions explored in this study* 



CI tftfitur^ Review 

In an exploratory study» KIdd (M97l) had 68 students read 18 
declarative sentences making use of traditional male generfcs (eig*> 
"The potentialities of man are thflnltely varied and excUlns'*)* 
After readlngjthe sentences, students answered open-ended and forced 
choice questions, Identifying th* genders of the persons discussed 
In the sentences* Analysts of the data Indicated significantly more 
frequent identification of male than female referents* These results 
lent suggestlve--a1bclt extremely tentatlve**evldence of receivers 
perceiving traditional generics as more iikftiy referring to male than 
female ^^arget persons^ 

Two investigations by Bern and Bern (1973) provide the earliest 
experimental evidence that traditional generics are more likely to 
elicit perceptions of male than female referents* In their first 
study, 120 high school seniors (60 men} 60 women) were divided rqually 
into three groups^ with each group reading a booklet of 12 employment 
advert.! sements* In the exclusive language condition, advertisements 
vert written using traditional niascullne generics when the Jobs being 
described were traditionally held by men (e*g*, lineman or f rameman) , 
tut'the advertisements w«re written using female referents when the 
Jobs weHs ones traditionally held by women (e*g*» telephone operator 



or service representative)* !n the Inclusive language conditionj 
job advertisements were written appealing equally to wo^en and men. 
In the sex-reversed condlttoni Job advertisements were written ap- 
(baling to the gender least frequently employed In those positions. 
Analysis of the data indicated t*rat significantly more respondents 
v«re interested In applying for ^'opposi te-'Sex*" Jobs when the adver- 
tisement s were w rl tten using Inclusive than exclusive language* 

In their second study, Bem and Bam h^d female college students 
rBoe 32 Job advertisements taken from The j^ttsburj^ Press * Half of 
t^e students read the Job advertisements exactly as they appeared 
in the newspaper^ with the labels ^^Hale** and 'TemaU*' used to segregate 
job ads* The remaining respondents read the ed ve rt I sefDents in an r-;. 
integrated fprmat| with the Job ad$ ippealing equally to women and 
men« The results Indicated that In the segregated condition only 
ki% of the respondents, werts I fkely to apply for '^Hale Interest'V Jobs 
as opposed to 86% In the Integrated condition* The results of Bem 
aid Bem*s studies suggest that exclusive language may Influence re' 
celvers' behavioral Intentions to the advantage of men and disad:^ age 
of women* 

In Schneider and Hacker's (1973) st>Jdy» 306 col lege students 
submitted newspaper and magazine photographs they thought appropriate 
for Illustrating chapters In an Introductory sociology text« Half of the 
students received lists of exclusive chapter titles (e«g*| *'Soclel 
^bn/* "Urban Han^Oi'whtle the remaining students received Its^s of 
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Inclusive chapter titles Ce*g*» **Cu] ture^*') ("Crime and De I !n(?uency*'} . 
In the e><clu$l vr condl tlon » significantly more students submitted 
finotographs deplci.fng rDen only than tn the inclusive language condl- 
tlon« These results complement Bem and Bam*s findlncis and suggest 
that exclusive .language may not only Influence behavioral intentions 
but r' actual behaviors as well* 

Shimanoff 0$75) conducted a study to determine whether exclusive 
language Is perceived as equally mascuDne or feminine as inclusive 
language* Students were divided equally Into three groups of 60 each 
(30 men, 30 women), and each group read the .statement, "A group of 

i ' 

Students had to choose a to lead the group**' In the ex' 

/ 

elusive condition, the blank was filled In with the word '^chal rman«^* 
and In the Inclusive conditions with the words **chai rperson*' and 
'^Individual*** Results Indicated that students perceived the words 
chairperson and Individual as neither significantly more nor less 
nascul tne or feminine than the word ch^I rman» but that chairman was 
perceived as referrlhg significantly more frequently to malt than 
female referents* 

Soto» Forslun4l» and Cole (1976) conducted the first study assessing 
differences In perceived comprehenslbleness and quel Ity of materials 
using exclusive versus Inclusive language* Students were divided 
Into six groups 6f 2^ (IZ wotnen» 12 men) and then asked to rate the 
comprehenslbleness and quality of an essay describing the education 
of a clinical psychologist* Two groups were exposed to exclusive 
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language^ four groups to Inclusive language! As with previous 
Investigations^ the exclusive conditions elicited perceptions of male 
referents significantly more frequently tnan were elicited Iri the 
Inclusive conditions. Howeveri there were nonsignificant difference's 
wUh respect to ratings of con^prehenslbleness and quality of composition* 

Gottfredson (1976) reports the only published study failing to 
find evidence favoring usage of Inclusl.ve over exclusive language* 
Nlnety-^four feniale students responded to modified forms of the 
Vocational Preference Inventory (Holland, 1965) and Self Directed 
Search (Hollandi 1972), with both Instruments altered t^ Include in- 
clusive and exclusive language Items* Analysis, of the data indicated 
no systematic tendency for the tncluslv^ language items to be chosen 
nore frequently than the exclusive language Items* Thus, these 
findings contradict the earlier Bem and Bem (1973) findings, which 
Indicated a preference for women to more frequently express vocational 
interest In traditional male occupations when these occupations are 
labeled with Inclusive rather than exclusive terms* One notes, how- 
ever, that Gottfredson * s .subjects were recruited from a private, college-* 
preparatory school and, therefore^ may have been Influenced by 
cultural factors q.:tte unlike those affecting the Judgement of the 
older and less u .uf sample of subjects used In the Bem and Bem 
studies* 

In the Houlton, RoblnsoHi and Ellas (1978) study, ^90 students 
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^ (il26 n>en, 264 women) were divided Into sU groups. Three of the 
groups were instructed to make op a story describing ^'a typical 
student fueling Isolated In introductory courses/* The 

other three groups described a refs<i ^'when appearance is 

unattractive. In the exclusive language cowditloni the blanks were 
f I ! led In with the vord^^hl and" In the ircl osive coundi t ions with 
.the' words *'thelr'* or "his or her*'* As expfctcd^ a :n agreement 
with previous findings., significantly more reference^ to male persons 
appeared in stories written In the s-xclusi than .nr.lusive language 
cond [ t lons« 

Taken together, the results of the abu e studies lend substantial 
SMPPort to the proposition that contrary to layperson intentions and 
common sens 6 beliefs, usage nf traditional masculine generics (exclu- 
■slve language) does not result In equal ri;*illhcod perceptions of 
male and female referents; that, in fact, masculine generics result 
in signif Iclntly moPe frequent pepc«pt,Ions of male than femat« re- 
ftrents (Bern & Bern, 19731 Kldd, I97li ttooJton,' Robinson, s Ellas, 
1978; Shlmanoff, )975i Soto, Popslund, & Cole, i974). Only on« 
reported Investigation has failed to fine Sf^ipcDrt fo^ thi s. proposi tlon 
^lottfredson, 1976). 

Partial support Is aflso gameiMr' for -the propositions that, 
exclusive tanguage may bias behavfoA and behavioral Intentions to 
the economic disadvantage of wof\:." (Bern ^ Bern, 1^73{ Schneider e 
^cker,J373)* and th^t there a^^^ nohsl^nlficant differences In the 
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perceived mascul inl.ty/fenilntnity (Shimanoft\ l975)> comprehensibl'^ness 
m6 quality (Sono, Fors)und, & Cole, ]S7^} of matertais wrUten 
using Inclusive versus exclusive language* A reasonabH extension of 
Inclusive vers^ufi exclusive language re&earch would be t.q /tjrthor 
Ir ^estlgate the tenabillty of these latter propositions. Accordingly, 
the present Investigation was undertaken to find partial answers to 
the following questions: I) Does student conprehens ton of written 
materials vary significantly as a function of Inclusive versus ex* 

elusive language? 2) Do students evaluate the quality of written 

I , '■ 

wterials significantly differently as a function of inclusive versus 
exclusive language? 3) Immediately after reading written materials . 
using inclgslve language^ how likely are students to adopt inclusive 
^uage In their own writing? 

H«thod 

: •■ ' , ^ 

Subjects ■ . . 

The subjects for this study were 358 undergraduate students 
(175 female and I83 mala) enrolled In an Introductory human communlca- 
tlori course at; a large northisastern unly||,rslty. Each subject particl- 
pated In only one of the three experimental conditions as follows: 
55 female and 50 male subjects tn tha^.^xcl'uslv« language.condttlot^, 
63 fetrilale and^7l male subjects In the nori-con'trlvcd inclusive condi- 
tion, and 57 female and 62 male subjectsjn the contrived Inclusive, 
oondltton. 



Independent Variables- ^ 

One isBfgned and one rnanlpufated variable were used In this 
ftudy, gander of subject and three .variations of exclusive end 
Inctuslva language: traditional axctustve terms ("he/^ ^^hlm,*' and 
**hlt")j noncontrlvad Inclusive terms ("s/he/* **him/her/' and **hU/ 
herself'); and contrived Inclusive pronouri^ i**tey/* "tern/* and **ter**)* 

The Industve/exctuslve language condlti^ons were operatlona) l2ed 
by utilizing three different versions of a brief passage describing 
magicians* The passagei .approximately one thousand words tn tength| was 
written for use at the college reeding level (Fry^ )975| P< 9). This 
passage was selected because It wes thought that few students would 
know much ebout the histofy of magic and because the pasiage included 
(nany (twenty's Ik) exclusive pronouns* ^ 

The original form of the passage Included the use of the third 
person masculine pronounsi and this version of the passage was used 
as an operatl onal Izatton of the exclusive language condition* The 
mh-contrlved Inclusive and contrived' Inclusive language conditions 

were operational Ized by substituting the third person masculine 

I) 

pronouns with non-contrived Inclusive and contrived Inclusive third 
person "jpronouns* : " 

* 

AdmlnUtretlon Procedures and Dependent Verlables 

Alt subjects perttclpeted In this study during the s^me class 
period and in the same Ucture hall* With the eld of seven proctors, 
the stimulus booklets were randomly distributed to all students* 
Students were„esked not to open the booklet^ untt 1 Instructed to do 
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so. Careful monitoring by the proctors ensured adherence to this 
and subsequent Inst ruct lons« r 

The investigator then read a prepared list of Instructions 
informing the sub/ects that they would have five minutes to read 
the paesagei that no questions could be answered nor could participants 
talk among themselvcfs during- the testing perlod| and that they were 
not to turn to subsequent sections of the booklet until Instructed 
to do so* 

At the end of the five-mlnute parlod altowed for reeding the passage^ 
subjects responded to 17 multiple choice questions* The first ten ' 
questions measured comprehension and were previously developed by Fry 
()975i PP» 18-22) for use In reeding Improvement programs* Questions' 
t) through \7 consisted of a modified version of a semantic differential 
Instrument developed to measure three different dimensions of Human 
Interest tn written materlelsi perceived comprehaaslbl 1 1 ty.^ dynamism, 
and worthwhl leness (Lynch, Kent t Carlson^ \^<^7^{ lynch^ Nettleship s 
Carlson^ I968). Subjects were given five minutes to answer these 
questions. Subjects were then Instructed to turn to the next <(1ast) 
page and write a passade describing the ) Tf e e nvaglclan of the past 
and present. Four minutes were aUotted for this task. 

Data Modification and An«lVtla Proctdurei 

Cofl^rehenslon ; A .fptel number of, correct responses score was 
leed as an estimate of subjects* comprehension* The range of possible 
scores was from zero to tent 



Human Intilrest ; A pre)Imln«ry f«tor analysis was conducted to 
vtrify previous findings that tha human Intarest Instrument Indeed 
measured .three distinct dimanslont of human Interest: perceived com^ 
prehension^, dynamism, and ^orthwhl lenesst 

Analysis of varlancrf tests were conducted to Identify language 
condition main effects and subject gender-bylanguage condition Inter* 
«:t1on effects on comprehension end perceived human Interest scores 
(Barrt Goodnight, Sail, & Helwig, 1976.) Significant main effects 
ure follow'ed by Duncan Hultlpte Range Tests. 

HQdaHng Behavlop Measure : ' If the data met appropriate assumptions 
Chi square analyses were ^conducted (Slegel, 1956) to Identify signi- 
ficant differences In frequency of Inclusive pronoun usage as a function 
of subject gender, language condition, and subject gender-by-r«nguage 
condl t Ion In teract 1 ons. ' ^ ^ 

Res'ul ts 

Comprehension 

. An analykts of variance test Indicated a significant subject 



gander-by-Ianguage condition Interaction (F - 3.83} df - 2, 352} p <.05) 
Inipectlon of the means Iridleete^ that In the non-contrived Inclusive 

^.rr. , y ■ ■ . ■ ■ . 

language condition, mp obtelned t) Ight ly higher comprehension scorer 
then "women (it for men * 7*^2} S for women * 6.78)'. .Conversely, tn 
the cdntrtved Inclusive lengilage condition, woman obtained slightly 
highbr scores then men <X for women - 7.05} ^ for men «« 6.69). However, 
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these means differ so sUghtly from one another (neither difference 
eccec^ds fi^), that although stat (s t f cat ly sisnificant, the substantive 
ress of these differences ts quest lonab;U« 

rtiman Interest 

Prior to conductlniJ a^^^i^ty^es of variance tests or the three Human 
Interest measures^ e ^actor analysis was done to ensure Independence 
among the previously reported factors* As previous ty reported (Lynch, 
HetttesKlp^ e Cart^on^ 1968)^ three factors emergedi perceived Dynaml: 
Comprehenslbttlty, and Wortl>wht teness ($ee Tabic t).. 



Insert Table t Here . ' 

Analyses of variance tests were conducted to Identify language 
condition main effects and subject gani^er-by-tanguage condition inter- 
action affects*. Only one stattstlcalty significant finding emerge^, 
with the language condttJon^havtng a significant effect on Cbmprehcn- 

^slbteness (F " 8. 78; df - 2^ 3t3}p<«05). HPWcveri fotlow-up Duncan 
Kittlple Rang« tests fatted^ Indicate itetlst!ca1ty significant 

-dffferenteS'among-group^anSi - Thus I white- there was s ignl f ifcant ^ 
'Variance'^ In perceived comprehenslblltty across language conditions, ^ 
<<mean*' estimates of perceived comprehenslbl Hty did not ^ 
differ significantly from one another. Inspection of the, means in- 
dicated only slight dtffercfnces In perceived comprehenslbl 1 1 ty, with - 
the maximum' dl fference equal to .70» obtained by subtracting exclusive 
from contrived Inclusive lenguage means. 



Modeling Behavior 

Table 2 depicts frequency of inclutlve pronoun usage In the 
subjects' essayst It was not possible to conduct an overall Chi Square 
test for failure to meet the statistical assrumption that the smallest 
expected frequency be no smaller than five (Stegel, 1956)* 

Insert Table 2 Her« - 

A binomial test was conducted comparing ma!e with female responses tn 
the non-cont rl ved Inclusive language condition* This test failed to 
indicate a significant difference* Likewise^ a Chi Square analysis 
of responses under the contrived Inclusive language condlt ion failed 
' ^ to Indicate a significant difference between male and female subjects* 
ise of Inclusive pronouns* 

Discussion^ 

The results of this study may be Interpreted In partial support 
of the continued usage of Jncluslve'^lanjguage. Failure to ^demonst rate 
substantial differences In student compriahension or evaluations of 
writing quality would suggest that Inclusive language usage may not 
ba associated with either of these negetlve consequences* However* 

owi,ng to the Infrequent edoptlon of Inclusive language In student 

- - 

essays* neither could one ergue thet Initial* brief exposure to 
Inclusive language woMld have, assocleted with it frequent adoption 
of Inclusive language usage* 
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Subsequtnt research efforts might attempt to repMcete these 
nsults using otder student or nonstudent populations and wl th dl f ferent 
types of writt«n materliU. AJto, «s with mo* t previous retearch 
efforts, thi* -study uted wrlttien stimulus miterials. Accordingly, 
and In tight of the fact that many teechert find It particularly 
awkward (or chaUenglng) to use Inclusive language In lecture* and 
class discussions, an attempted replication using the oral medium 

vould be a particularly Interesting and meaningful replication* 

\ 

Wth the pubHcatlon of attempUd rep)ic«tlon* suoh es these, there 

\. 

win become available the additional Ihformatlon necessary to make 
solid decisions on the usefulness of continued adoption and modified- 
tlon of Inclusive languge* 

\ 




Rotated Factor H«trtx for 
Hunran Interast Data^ 



Variable Factors 



( It .lit 

Dynamism Comprehen- Worthwhi laness 
siblltty 

Perceived ^ 
Ihterestlngnefts ^9 J <08 < )3 

Perceived Infor- 

iwitlvcncss .= *77 *03 J6 

Perceived Ease 
In Reading* 

Material .00 ' j^l .0? 

\ Perceived Exclta* ' 

"blllty of Material . -01 . .29 

Perceived Value 

of Material .37 -02 .75: 

Perceived Ease In 
Understanding , 
t Material sOA ,88 *.01 

Perceived 
Importance of 

Material .15 , -00 ^ 



* These three factor solutlons^iccountad for 73% of the total 
variance,. Variables were retained 6n1y If the loaded » 60 
or highe** on the primary factor and no higher than »^6 or\ the 
secondary; factor* ■ ^ 



TABLE 2 

Frequency of Inclusive 
Pronoun Usage 

1 





Variable 


Hale Subjects 


Female Subjects 


Exctuftlve 






Language 


0 


. 0 


Non"contri ved. 






Inclusive 






Language 


3 


' 5 . 


Contrived 






Inclusive 






Language^ 


10 
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